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Views on the News 





OUNCILMEN, mayors, and city 
managers in most cities are con- 
cerned over civic apathy. The con- 

cern is expressed in three different areas: (1) 
to get well-qualified citizens to participate in 
city government on both a short- and long- 
term basis; (2) to secure greater citizen partic- 
ipation in municipal policy and political ques- 
tions, including a better turnout of registered 
voters; and (3) to do a better job of educating 
young people toward their responsibilities in 
democratic government generally and mu- 
nicipal government in particular. 

The first article in this issue gives atten- 
tion to encouraging citizen participation as 
part of the community development process. 
The plan has had a trial run in Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, and is being used experimentally 
in several other cities. Two advantages of 
this plan are that it encourages citizen par- 
ticipation among informed people and it can 
achieve a consensus on most issues. The 
plan is built on the self-study or do-it- 
yourself approach and thus should achieve 
better community acceptance. 

The second article describes the changing 
attitude of corporation management toward 
employee participation in political affairs. 
It would seem that municipal and other 
governments are finally achieving a degree 
of respectability that they have had to earn 
painfully and slowly over the past three 
decades. While the number of companies 
is small, they have positions of industrial 
leadership that should set an example in 
encouraging other corporations to follow. 
With reference to council-manager cities, 
the corporate public affairs movement will 
help in getting well-qualified persons to serve 


in both elective and appointive offices and 
will contribute to a stable political base. 

The third neglected area is political and 
governmental education. The annual report 
of the Falk Foundation for the two-year 
period of 1959-1960 shows the extensive 
work that is being done to encourage college 
and university programs of education in 
politics. Such programs account for expendi- 
tures of $644,000 in the biennium. The 
grants have been made for strengthening 
political science courses, training teachers 
of politics, improving undergraduate edu- 
cation in political education, supporting in- 
ternships in politics, and other research and 
educational activities. The program culmi- 
nates 10 years of grants in this field totaling 
$2,841,000 to some 35 colleges, universities, 
and other institutions. 

These programs have great potential for 
the improvement of municipal government 
if progress in the next decade matches that 
of the past decade. It is to be hoped also 
that other groups with a major interest 
in city government—especially organized la- 
bor—can develop and expand their pro- 
grams during this period. It is especially 
important for council-manager cities be- 
cause only in this way can they counteract 
the charge that council-manager is unrepre- 
sentative of many important elements in the 
community. 

Almost 600 city managers have made ad- 
vance registrations for the 47th annual con- 

ence of the International City Managers’ 
Association in Miami Beach, November 26- 
30. As usual, this will be a working confer- 
ence with sessions on a wide range of munic- 
ipal topics (p. 252). 
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Encouraging Effective Citizen Participation 
in Community Development 


By S. HOWARD EVANS* 
Community Development Specialist, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


The right kind of leadership is needed for effective self-study and citizen 
participation in solving community problems. 


HE importance of citizen participa- 

tion as part of the community de- 

velopment process is being given in- 
creased recognition. Participation seems to 
offer the best possible means of uniting 
plans and recommendations with decisions 
and action. Participation helps build the 
citizen understanding and support which 
is necessary to ensure continued progress 
in any community. 

Traditionally there has been no adequate 
connection between planning for community 
development and securing decisions and ac- 
tion. Planning frequently has been accom- 
plished by a variety of agencies, some official 
and some unofficial. Decisions and action 
usually have been the responsibility of the 
city council or other local governing body. 
The two have not always worked with a 
common motivation. 

Frequently official governing bodies fol- 
low rather than lead public opinion. Coun- 
cilmen or commissioners hesitate to advocate 
changes in established ways of doing things 
unless they are sure of public support. The 
way to win their approval therefore is not 
to criticize them for their failure to act 
but to create the support which will make 
their affirmative action easy. 

The problem has been one of finding 
participation devices which will be effective 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Evans has been a college 
teacher, secretary to the mayor of Syracuse, New 
York, and in educational work with the Payne 
Fund and the National Municipal League. He 
has been with several federal agencies and has held 


the position of director, Urban Renewal Service 


Branch and Program Demonstration Branch, 
HHFA. 


under the conditions which exist in a given 
community. Many devices are available, 
each requiring varying degrees of skill to 
organize, involving considerable differences 
in cost, and producing different results. Be- 
fore selecting any of these processes the 
leaders of a community should decide just 
what they want to accomplish; then they 
can determine which of the participation 
processes gives the greatest promise of ful- 
filling community needs. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has given intensive study to this prob- 
lem and has concluded that, depending on 
circumstances, two types of participation 
can be useful in most communities. One of 
these procedures involves the participation 
of selected resource persons in the actual 
analysis of community problems and in the 
formulation of recommendations about what 
should be done. The other procedure is 
built around a mechanism through which 
citizens generally can take positive leader- 
ship in the determination of public policy. 

The National Chamber has described the 
principles and procedures to be used in 
both kinds of participation in the seven 
pamphlets of the ““Community Development 
Series.”' An actual demonstration of both 
kinds of participation is described in the 

!The pamphlets in the “‘Community Develop- 
ment Series” are: Balanced Community Development, 
Community Analysis, Comprehensive Planning, Planning 
Urban Renewal Projects, Modernizing Local Government, 
Financing Community Development, and Community Lead- 
ership. These pamphlets may be obtained from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1615 


H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., at 50 cents 
each or $3 for the set. 
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EFFECTIVE CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


Erie Workbook for Community Development Ac- 
tion.? 
Community ANALYSIS 

Some communities may have doubts 
about the need for participation in the anal- 
ysis of problems. They make a practice 
of identifying one or a few problems, employ 
outside experts to make the analysis and 
develop recommendations, and then rely 
upon the local governing body to make the 
decisions and take action. In such a program 
there is little encouragement for citizen par- 
ticipation. 

The National Chamber uses a different 
approach. It insists that communities should 
be interested in balanced community develop- 
ment, that such development involves many 
problems, that each of the problems should 
be identified, and that some kind of analysis 
of each problem should be made. Obviously 
no community could afford to hire experts 
to make a professional analysis of all the 
problems which might be involved. If many 
problems are to be analyzed simultaneously, 
some process of participation which mo- 
bilizes the resources of the community must 
be used to get the job done. 

In Erie, Pennsylvania, where the National 
Chamber’s demonstration was conducted, 
79 different problems were identified and 
analyzed. One hundred and seventy-eight 
persons were recruited to help with the 
analysis. Among them were the following: 
41 presidents or executive officers of cor- 
porations, including three bank presidents, 
19 commercial operations executives, 16 lo- 
cal governmental department heads, 16 civic 
organization leaders, 13 public and private 
agency administrative personnel, eight in- 
dustrial administrative officials, eight mem- 
bers of independent public boards and agen- 
cies, eight city, county, or township commis- 
sioners, eight state officials, five federal of- 
ficials, five local educational administrators, 
three college presidents, three religious lead- 
ers, three insurance executives, three archi- 
tects, one appraiser, one labor leader, one 
newspaper executive, and the mayor. 

? Published by the Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., at $7 per copy. 
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The ability of localities to find resource 
persons seems to have been proven. In such 
other demonstration centers as Tampa, Flor- 
ida; Amarillo, Texas; Fresno, California; 
Rapid City, South Dakota; and Point Pleas- 
ant, West Virginia (a city of less than 6,000 
persons), enough resource persons have been 
found who have proven to be both able 
and willing to work on the analysis of as- 
signed problems. 

In very small communities some difficulty 
may be encountered in locating qualified 
persons for some problem areas. However, 
persons are certain to be found in planning, 
law, and engineering firms, in public ad- 
ministration, in utilities, and in other public 
service agencies who possess specific knowl- 
edge about the community and who can 
contribute effectively. The problem will be 
to identify these persons and secure their 
cooperation. 

Effective citizen participation cannot stop 
with analysis alone. There has to be some 
effective means of producing decisions and 
action. In Erie this was accomplished by a 
two-part participation device. The first part 
was performed by a priorities committee 
composed of 10 representative leaders of the 
community. Committee members were asked 
to review all 79 problem analyses to select 
those items of highest priority and, for each 
item selected, to recommend one of the 
courses of action included in the report of 
the technical analysis. 

The second part of the decision and action 
process was performed by representatives 
of citizens organizations who constituted a 
cross-section of the entire community. About 
75 organizations were involved. Their job 
was to pass judgment on the actions of the 
priorities committee and to select projects 
on which they were prepared to help build 
popular understanding and support. 

Every activity on which the priorities 
committee and the representatives of citizens 
organizations agreed was incorporated in a 
work program for Erie. These decisions were 
made quickly, with a minimum of contro- 
versy, and with maximum assurance that 
each item in the approved work program 
would be translated into effective action. 
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The participation process in Erie involved 
the cooperation of about 300 persons in all 
of its phases, was completed in about three 
months, and required a cash outlay of less 
than $1,000. The process is available for 
use in any community. A description of the 
way to organize and initiate the program 
is contained in the pamphlet, How To Create 
a Community Work Program, which is available 
from the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Such a program makes an excellent ap- 
proach to planning for any community. It 
can help clarify relationships among the 
many community development activities al- 
ready existing in most communities. It can 
speed decisions with respect to items on 
which to concentrate united public attention 
and effort. It can be the means of initiating 
a wide variety of specific planning activities 
which can employ the services of many 
planning experts. 


Crr1zEN PARTICIPATION 


The second citizen participation proce- 
dure to which the National Chamber has 
made some contribution is designed to make 
citizens generally a positive force in the 
determination of public policy. This proce- 
dure, called the Citizen Participation Proc- 
ess, divides the total job of participation 
in policy-making into three separate but 
interrelated functions: (1) fact finding, (2) 
public discussion, and (3) action. 

Fact finding was recognized as a job pri- 
marily for highly trained persons. In Erie 
it was agreed that this job should be assigned 
to the colleges and universities conveniently 
located to serve the community. Three insti- 
tutions agreed to gather information about 
the selected topic, to analyze data to indicate 
possible courses of action, and to organize 
facts on both sides for an impartial presenta- 
tion of the issue. 

Public discussion was entrusted to the vari- 
Ous citizens organizations. Seventy-six or- 
ganizations agreed to participate. The role 
of each organization was to reach as many 
of its members as possible, arrange for a 
presentation of the facts by one of the col- 
leges, and encourage the discussion of the 
facts until participating individuals had de- 
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veloped their personal convictions about the 
course of action that should be followed. 
Every effort should be made to confine 
discussions to pertinent facts. No organiza- 
tion would be asked to take an official 
position. Its service would be to prepare its 
members for effective action. 

Action can be provided in many forms. 
Once individuals have prepared themselves 
for effective participation they can demand 
referenda in which they can vote on specific 
issues. They can insist upon public hearings 
at which to make their views known. They 
can write letters to officials, make use of 
public opinion polls and straw votes, and 
ask candidates for public office to commit 
themselves with respect to a given issue. 

In this Citizen Participation Process, tim- 
ing is of utmost importance. The fact finding 
must be completed before public discussion 
begins. Discussion must end before action 
takes place. In this way the position of 
each of the participating groups is protected. 
The process can be used on highly contro- 
versial issues without involving participants 
in the controversy. 

Every individual, organization, and in- 
stitution which participates in this process 
immediately becuraes dependent on the con- 
tribution which others make for the effec- 
tiveness of his own participation. He has 
to trust them. He must expect them to 
trust him. He builds a cooperative relation- 
ship which becomes more impressive with 
each use. 

This Citizen Participation Process is high- 
ly specialized. It should be used sparingly. 
It should never be used on more than one 
problem at a time. Before it is used every 
effort should be made to secure agreement 
by some simpler device. Where it has to 
be used, prior agreement on the topic should 
be secured from all those likely to become 
involved in the participation activities. The 
steps to be followed should be spelled out 
so that everyone knows his part in the pro- 
gram and how his part is related to all the 
other parts in the total Citizen Participation 
Process. 

The Citizen Participation Process is avail- 
able for use in any community. By this 
process the people can build widespread 
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understanding and support for specific pro- 
grams or projects. They can actually create 
mandates for their elected representatives. 


Cost Is SMALL 


The Citizen Participation Process recom- 
mended by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States is very inexpensive. While 
it makes use of many individuals and organi- 
zations as participants, each is asked to 
finance his or its particular part in the 
program. The result is that overhead costs 
are kept to a minimum. In a New York 
state experiment sponsored by the National 
Municipal League, which was the forerun- 
ner of the current Citizen Participation Proc- 
ess, the program was operated for 18 months 
on a state-wide basis at a net cash cost of 
about $2,000. 

In most communities the participating 
individuals, institutions, and organizations 
are readily able and willing to finance their 
part in the participation process. Each has 
resources already established on which it 
can draw. Each recognizes that what it 
contributes to the participation process is 
in line with its own best interests. Actual 
experience seems to indicate that each gets 
back more than it gives. 

In many communities one particular or- 
ganization is expected or requested to take 
the lead in the effort to establish the Citizen 
Participation Process. This is dangerous be- 
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cause no single organization or institution, 
public or private, has within itself the re- 
sources to establish and operate the program 
successfully. 

If one organization undertakes the task, 
other groups whose cooperation is essential 
to the success of the project may feel relieved 
of responsibility and sit back to let the 
original sponsor “carry the ball.’’ This ap- 
proach is almost certain to fail. 

The mobilization of all the resources nec- 
essary to make the participation process 
successful is required in every communi- 
ty. Representatives of all responsible com- 
munity organizations and interests must be 
brought together and commitments secured 
from them before the process is initiated. 
Only after full cooperation is assured, can 
any single organization or institution agree 
to serve as the catalytic agent to keep the 
process functioning. 

The problem of leadership in the organi- 
zation and operation of citizen participation 
activities is so important that it must be 
given the closest possible attention in every 
community. With the right kind of leader- 
ship, the two participation procedures de- 
scribed in this article can be carried out 
quickly, cheaply, and effectively. They offer 
a means by which any community can im- 
prove its prospects for balanced community 
development. 


THE ROLE OF THE CORPORATION IN GOVERNMENT 


T IS almost universally accepted today that the corporation has a legitimate interest 
in all the things vital to our country and our way of life. We are concerned with the 


health of our educational system, our transportation arteries, our agricultural economy, 
our urban areas, and with the state of economic health and employment throughout the 
nation. And as the government impinges strongly on all these, our concern must be directed 
largely at the actions of government itself. 

We must learn to live with only limited success. Businessmen in politics must learn the 
art of compromise. We must be prepared to concentrate our efforts—pro and con—where 
they will do the most good. To flail out blindly against every proposal to extend the func- 
tions of government will be to succeed only in dissipating our political resources and losing 
the respect and support of legislators and the public. (From address presented in Detroit on 


January 5, 1961, by Henry Ford, II, chairman and chief executive officer of the Ford 
Motor Company.) 








The Corporate Public Affairs Movement and 
Council-Manager Government 


By GLEN R. PETERSON* 


Director of Public Affairs, Effective Citizens Organization, New York 


American business is beginning to realize that it must participate in politics 
to increase the effectiveness of people in government. 


QUIET revolution has been taking 
place in American business and in- 
dustry that promises to have con- 

siderable impact on the operation of council- 
manager cities and on the future of the 
council-manager plan. This revolution is 
usually referred to as the Corporate Public 
Affairs Movement. The term “revolution” 
has been used to emphasize that what has 
been taking place amounts to a complete 
reversal of attitude and policy by many 
corporations. 

Fifteen years ago it was a rare corporation 
indeed which encouraged its employees to 
participate actively in the political party 
or organization of their choice, to run for 
public office, to accept appointments to 
boards and commissions, or to provide per- 
sonal leadership in the solution of communi- 
ty problems. Fifteen years ago it was a 
rare company which kept its employees in- 
formed of the effect which governmental 
programs and proposals would have on their 


* Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Peterson’s background 
includes service with the Syracuse Governmental 
Research Bureau; the city of Richmond, Virginia; 
the Dade County Research Foundation, Miami, 
Florida; the National Municipal League; and as city 
manager of Clarksburg, West Virginia. He later 
served as director of the Clarksburg Non-Partisan 
Association and manager of a new citizen-owned 
newspaper. These efforts won three major elec- 
tions and brought Clarksburg an All-America City 
Award. 


The Effective Citizens Organization is the na- 
tional clearinghouse for programs for the business- 
man-in-politics. ECO is business oriented and sup- 
ported. It works to secure active political participa- 
tion by businessmen—through workshops, confer- 
ences, publications, and personal consultation—and 
to encourage business management to adopt pro- 
grams of political and governmental education. 


jobs or on the future welfare of their com- 
munity. 

The general rule of thumb was that the 
proper role of the businessman was business 
—and nothing else. He was advised to stay 
out of politics and, in fact, to stay out of 
anything controversial that might possibly 
‘hurt the business.”” He was free of course 
to join service clubs and other “‘acceptable”’ 
organizations. He was encouraged to affiliate 
with a whole spectrum of “‘civic’’ organiza- 
tions in the health, welfare, youth, recrea- 
tion, cultural, and community development 
fields. He could even get time off, with full 
salary, to work for these organizations in 
their various drives and programs. 

But let a young executive voice the 
thought around the office or plant that he 
would like to run for the city council, and 
this was sufficient to earn him a fast transfer 
to another company location in another 
state far away. It was also a very efficient 
way of getting a reputation within the com- 
pany for poor judgment, with consequent 
damage to career advancement possibilities. 

It would be wonderful to be able to 
claim that all this has changed or that a 
wholesale reorientation of attitude has taken 
place in the executive suites and board 
rooms of American business. Unfortunately 
this isn’t the case. It is all too true that most 
businesses, whether they care to admit it 
or not, still follow a policy of discouraging 
their management personnel from holding 
public office or from participating in politics 
and other forms of “controversial’’ com- 
munity activity. 

Happily, however, over the last few years 
an ever-increasing number of businesses 
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has come to realize that these policies are 
basically self-destructive. American business 
is rapidly coming to realize that it cannot 
put its educated and talented executives 
on the sidelines, deny our governmental, 
political, and civic processes the talents of 
this vast pool of people, and still expect 
to get top quality results from these proc- 
esses. The corollary is that business is coming 
to realize that sitting on the sidelines, pro- 
testing grievously and righteously when its 
interests are endangered, but offering little 
in the way of positive and constructive lead- 
ership on a continuing basis, is an equally 
bankrupt posture. 


Wuat Is Pusiic AFFAIRS? 


What then is the public affairs movement, 
this quiet revolution? First, it takes the form 
of new policies that encourage participation 
in politics, government, and civic affairs. 
Many policies are of a rather generalized 
nature. Others are specific regarding such 
matters as time off for work in political 
organizations, for service in elective or ap- 
pointive public office, retention of benefits 
while on leave, and similar matters. In 
essence these policies are designed to facili- 
tate employee participation, in addition to 
merely encouraging it. 

Policies alone aren’t enough, and time 
off for participation is rather meaningless 
unless the person knows how to put it to 
good use, so business has also sought to 
educate its employees in how to be effective 
citizens. To date the major emphasis has 
been on providing volunteer employees with 
short courses on fundamentals of political 
activity. 

Those who feel this is unnecessary, un- 
realistic, or perhaps even a bit cynical should 
give thought to the results of a survey under- 
taken by the Republic Steel Corporation. 
That company found, after studying the 
knowledge levels of more than 5,000 super- 
visory level employees, that 79 per cent 
did not know that the Supreme Court is 
an independent arm of our government, 
47 per cent thought Capitol Hill was the 
location of the White House, and 32 per 
cent identified Sam Rayburn as a Republi- 
can. 
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Republic Steel then developed, in con- 
junction with the College of William and 
Mary, a 15-lesson course which utilizes out- 
standing political scientists and national fig- 
ures in a series of films and workshops. The 
content ranges from ‘“‘Why Politics?” to such 
unexpected subjects as “An Introduction 
to Public Administration.” 


EpucATION GaP 


It probably comes as no shock to city 
managers that we are a nation of govern- 
mental illiterates. This sorry fact confronts 
every city manager almost every day. It 
is also unfortunately true that we are a 
nation of political illiterates. Practically every 
youngster who completes high school or 
college has been exposed to some material 
explaining the nature and structure of gov- 
ernment at the several jurisdictional levels. 
But how many youngsters, today or in the 
past, have been taught anything whatsoever 
about how to work effectively in precinct 
politics, how to persuade others to vote 
their way, how to have a voice in candidate 
selection, and the many other skills that 
make the difference between a citizen and 
an effective citizen? 

Many businesses have been quietly over- 
coming this “education gap.” In the last 
two years it is estimated that more than 
250,000 people have taken courses in politi- 
cal action using instructional materials de- 
veloped by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, by various state chambers 
of commerce, by the Effective Citizens Or- 
ganization, by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and in several cases, such 
as Republic Steel’s, by the companies them- 
selves. 

The Effective Citizens Organization, the 
prime mover in the public affairs field, 
does not provide mass training in individual 
political action but instead sets its sights 
on top-level corporate officials. Its programs 
are largely motivational, designed to sell 
the public affairs concept to officials who 
have the authority to establish programs 
in their companies. 

Surveys made after the 1960 general elec- 
tion indicate that an encouragingly high pro- 
portion of people who took such courses be- 
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came actively involved in the party of their 
choice during the campaign. Many have 
run for public office, especially on the mu- 
nicipal level, and many others have sought 
or accepted appointments to boards and 
commissions. The surveys indicate strongly 
that the educational programs have been 
effective. 

Businesses have also been busy conquering 
the “information gap.” They have been 
developing and experimenting with their 
own systems of internal communications in 
an effort to supply employees and their fami- 
lies with information on politics and govern- 
ment that they do not, in the normal course 
of events, receive from any other source. 

City managers are one of the most likely 
groups to understand industry’s reasons for 
developing its own communications. It is a 
common concern of municipal officials that 
the news media often fail to put before 
the public the truly significant facts, the 
really useful information, about the city 
government. Instead, city government news 
tends to focus upon the sensational, the 
shortcomings, the failures, and the argu- 
ments. As a response, some cities have devel- 
oped their own newsletters and information- 
al guides which are distributed to a selected 
audience of interested citizens and opinion 
leaders. So it is with business and industry. 

A small number of corporations are ex- 
perimenting in yet another problem area 
of citizenship and politics—one that has 
to date defied solution. This is the ““money 
gap,” or the problem of broadening the 
base of political contributions and financing 
political campaigns. 

No sophisticated person in a public posi- 
tion needs to be lectured on the damage 
that haphazard campaign financing, on any 
jurisdictional level, does to the conduct of 
government and political life. And nearly 
everyone agrees that the most desirable sys- 
tem would be one which allows many people 
to anonymously contribute a modest amount 
to the party or oganization of their choice. 

Several corporations have developed bi- 
partisan campaign fund-raising programs 
with these standards in mind. The principal 
companies are Aerojet General, Ford Motor 
Company, Inland Steel, Champion Paper, 
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Kimberly-Clark, and the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. Each company’s system varies some- 
what in detail, but practically all were con- 
ducted on a strict bipartisan basis with the 
identity of givers well protected. 

It is not yet known how effective these 
programs have been in terms of money 
raised. However, it is known that the Aero- 
jet program raised $25,000 from approxi- 
mately 11,000 of its employees. Roughly 
70 per cent of the employees contributed 
an average donation of $2.30 per person. 


IMPACT ON MANAGER PLAN 


What then do these new policies and 
imaginative programs portend for council- 
manager cities and for the council-manager 
plan in general? Will this quiet revolution 
help improve local government? Or are these 
policies and programs antagonistic to the 
goals and ideals of the city manager profes- 
sion? Any thoughtful and objective observer 
of the corporate public affairs movement, 
with knowledge of what is happening on a 
national basis, must conclude that the move- 
ment will have a favorable impact on the 
operation of council-manager cities and on 
the plan itself. 

Its impact over the next few years will 
be mainly on the political characteristics 
and dynamics of the community. These pro- 
grams, as already noted, have been designed 
to increase the effectiveness of people in the po- 
litical party or organization of their choice. 
With rare exceptions, the course content 
is pitched on a “how to” rather than a 
“‘what to” basis. 

Understandably many city managers and 
councilmen, given a choice in the matter, 
would prefer to have corporate employees 
educated in the nature of municipal govern- 
ment and the problems involved in building 
better communities. Skip the politics, they 
would add, we have too much politics al- 
ready. The basis of this position, of course, 
is that citizens educated in these areas will 
give endorsement to well developed policies 
and programs, that a great deal of un- 
necessary bickering and struggling gener- 
ated by ignorance and misunderstanding 
will be avoided, and that the city adminis- 
tration can get on with the job. 
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This is really the chicken or the egg type 
of dilemma. Given one alternative or the 
other, should business train and educate 
people in zoning, land use, police adminis- 
tration, tax theory, and a multitude of other 
important subjects—all the while recogniz- 
ing that after they have this knowledge 
these people still wouldn’t know how to 
go about recruiting, electing, and supporting 
councilmen who would supply high level 
leadership? Or should business educate peo- 
ple in the fine art and science of practical 
politics, assume that these new skills will 
somehow be employed in obtaining better 
government—but all the while recognizing 
that political skills can also be utilized for 
destructive purposes? 

The answer is that both types of education 
are necessary and desirable. But the only 
realistic course has been for business and 
industry to experiment first with political 
education. Municipal government is simply 
too vast a subject to teach to thousands 
of people of diverse educational qualifica- 
tions and equally diverse interests and to 
do it within a reasonably short period of 
time. Political processes, on the other hand, 
are relatively simple, largely standardized 
in the various states and communities, and 
can be taught to large numbers of people 
in a reasonably short time by relatively 
unskilled instructional personnel. 

In time, as business gains greater self- 
confidence in this new activity, as more 
research is undertaken, and as the leaders 
in the field acquire more sophistication, it 
can be safely predicted that training courses 
in government will emerge to complement 
those in politics. Nevertheless, within the 
context of things as they are, the public 
affairs movement will make a sizable con- 
tribution to better local government in at 
least two problem areas that many observers 
of the council-manager plan consider ex- 
tremely important. 

Getting People To Serve. First is the per- 
sistent problem of how to get an adequate 
number of competent and well qualified 
citizens to serve in both elective and appoin- 
tive public office. As more businesses revise 
their attitudes toward participation of man- 
agement personnel in government, the great- 
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er will be the supply of those people and 
the less perplexing the problem. 

Both political parties, as well as civic 
organizations in those cities where true non- 
partisanship prevails, can look forward to 
an easier task in recruiting good council- 
manic candidates. And city councils and 
city managers will find their recurrent task 
of recruiting qualified people for their spec- 
trum of boards, commissions, and agencies 
measurably lightened. The answer that “I’d 
love to take the appointment but my com- 
pany frowns on that sort of thing”’ is going 
out of vogue. An optimist can anticipate 
the time in the not too distant future when 
positions of true community influence and 
power that now go begging will become 
the objects of active competition among 
these newly emancipated people. 

Stable Political Base. The second area, in 
some ways related to the first, is the chronic 
instability of the political base of the man- 
ager plan in many communities. Negative 
employer policies aren’t the only factor de- 
terring many well qualified citizens from 
running for the city council; the absence 
of strong, well-organized political parties 
also discourages qualified candidates. The 
busy businessman, when called upon to serve 
his community in elective office, wants to 
be reasonably sure that an organization 
exists to run his campaign, to finance it, to 
offer some reasonable odds of being elected, 
and to support him while he holds the office. 
He doesn’t want to agree to run, only to 
find that he has to put together his own 
organization, manage his own campaign, 
pay his own expenses, and then if victorious 
endure the tender mercies of the general 
public, the press, and other community ele- 
ments in lonesome splendor. Who can blame 
him? And is it any wonder that so frequently 
the governing bodies of our municipalities 
fall into the hands of aggressive self-starters, 
axe grinders, seekers after publicity, and oth- 
er potentially destructive personality types? 


Tue Rove or Parties 
One school of thought contends that par- 
tisan elections are the answer to this prob- 
lem, that only our Republican or Demo- 
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cratic parties are capable of generating the 
right kind of community leadership on a 
continuing basis. This argument won’t hold 
water. It is a political fact of life that in 
most communities both parties are hollow 
legal shells in a state of perpetual debility 
and disorganization. Their committees are 
seldom fully staffed, they rarely can point 
to a full roster of precinct captains on the 
job, and they do not normally have the 
ability to command the services of their 
most qualified members as candidates for 
public office. True, once every two or four 
years, they emerge from their cocoons and 
struggle frantically to elect a president, gov- 
ernor, or congressman. But other than that 
they supply little in the way of political 
leadership of any local significance. 

If the political systems in cities with par- 
tisan elections tend to be disorganized and 
ineffective, despite the automatic stimulus 
of recurrent state and national elections, 
it is equally true that an even worse situation 
prevails in many cities with nonpartisan 
elections. The record seems to indicate that 
nonpartisan political organizations—and they 
are political organizations if they exist to elect 
councilmen and influence the course of public policy, 
whether they are called civic associations, citizens’ 
committees, or by any other ambiguous title—have 
an extremely short life span. They are born 
in a moment of community enthusiasm, 
enjoy a brief period of vitality, and then 
go the way of all flesh. 

These organizations tend to draw people 
who don’t understand political power, who 
don’t particularly want political power on 
a continuing basis, who don’t know how 
to use political power even when they realize 
they have it, and who might fairly be cate- 
gorized as antipolitical personality types. 
These people don’t really enjoy the rough 
and tumble or the give and take of politics, 
and they go to great lengths to prove that 
they aren’t really in politics at all but in- 
stead are in some less venal yet extremely 
vague form of “civic” betterment. 

The absence of a mature understanding 
of political power encumbers these well- 
intentioned organizations with the naive be- 
lief that the correct way to win elections 
is to “educate the public about the issues.”’ 
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They fail to recognize that superior knowl- 
edge and high standards must somehow 
be converted into votes and continuing poli- 
tical support for the type of councilmen 
who guard the picket lines of better local 
government. 

In all too many communities the legacy 
of these conditions and attitudes tends to 
be continuing changes in the composition 
and complexion of the city council, a high 
turnover of city managers, and a general 
inability of the city government to come to 
grips with community problems. 

Political Education. It would be naive to 
claim that the corporate public affairs move- 
ment will solve all these problems overnight. 
Nevertheless, more than a quarter-million 
people in all the 50 states have attended 
political education courses, and it is reason- 
able to assume that, as many of them affiliate 
with both partisan and nonpartisan political 
organizations, their influence will be felt. 

The critical fact is that these people should 
bring to local politics a new and higher 
level of political sophistication. Without ex- 
ception, the political education courses de- 
veloped by business organizations, and used 
by various corporations, emphasize the prac- 
tical aspects of political action. They are 
not designed to produce governmental ex- 
perts or political scientists. Neither are they 
designed to prepare people for candidacy 
for public office. Instead, they are designed 
to teach the mechanics and realities of polit- 
ical power. 

The courses emphasize that governmental 
policies are established and public laws writ- 
ten by people, that these people are elected 
because they received a majority or plurality 
of the votes, that the ability to generate 
votes therefore normally means an ability 
to affect the development of public policy, 
and that generating votes is a process which 
calls for technical skill and political insight. 

Equally important, these courses empha- 
size that politics is a 365-day-a-year process. 
Successful politics means a strong organiza- 
tion of interested citizens, always fully staffed 
and well financed, capable of attracting 
the best possible people as candidates, capa- 
ble of electing these people, and finally 
capable of communicating an understanding 
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of citizen attitudes “up”’ to their office hold- 
ers and an understanding of governmental 
problems back “down” to the citizens. 

In many communities students of these 
courses have already taken their lessons to 
heart and are playing a strong role in poli- 
tics. In a few cases they have done so with 
such vigor that the local political organiza- 
tions have been infused with new vitality. 


Future Is Bricut 


The quarter-million graduates of political 
education courses are only a beginning. Busi- 
ness is generally satisfied with its experiments 
in this field. The future will see many 
thousands more receiving similar training. 
These people, who will learn that politics 
is not an evil thing but instead a healthy 
necessity in a democratic society, will inevi- 
tably have a beneficial impact on local 
political organizations. This, in turn, can 
only have a beneficial impact on many 
local governments. 

If these were the only benefits that local 
government might anticipate from the cor- 
porate public affairs movement, business and 
industry could take a deep bow. There 
are others of a less specific nature. 

Where companies have good communica- 
tions programs, municipal leaders can look 
forward to a more informed citizenry, less 
susceptible to the blandishments of the rab- 
ble rousing elements that exist in so many 
communities. They can also look forward 
to a higher level of understanding of their 
problems among members of the business 
community who have taken political educa- 
tion courses. This is not to say that managers 
and councilmen will have an easier time 
gaining the consent of the business com- 
munity for their programs. But it does mean 
that more and more businessmen will have 
a sharper appreciation of community dy- 
namics, of social and political imperatives. 
Finally, city administrations with programs 
keyed to improving the business climate 
can look forward to ever-increasing amounts 
of cooperation and collaboration. 

The corporate public affairs movement 
will not change the face of local government 
overnight. It is still in its infancy, struggling 
to acquire competence and self-confidence. 
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Most of the major mistakes have been made 
and recognized as such. The future will 
see ever increasing numbers of talented and 
enthusiastic management people participat- 
ing in our system of self-government at all 
levels. They will be a vital plus factor in 
improving local government. 


Wuat Can Ciry Orrictacs Do? 


City managers, councilmen, and depart- 
ment heads are in a good position to acceler- 
ate and augment the effort. Managers, for 
example, could contact the sponsors of polit- 
ical education courses and volunteer to 
speak to these students on the structure and 
nature of local government. Councilmen, 
similarly, could invite classes to attend meet- 
ings of the council or the various boards and 
agencies. The names of trainees could be 
obtained and placed on city mailing lists 
for annual reports and other material dis- 
tributed to interested citizens. Political edu- 
cation courses, in a word, represent a mar- 
velous opportunity for municipal officials 
to reach out a helping hand to men and 
women with a newly emerging interest in 
politics and government. 

Further, it would be a good idea for 
municipal officials to encourage the initia- 
tion of these training programs if they have 
not yet been undertaken in the community. 
An interest in politics invariably indicates 
an interest in government. And, in many 
communities, the addition of even as few 
as 20 or 30 interested people to the main- 
stream of its civic life could have a startling 
effect. 

Finally, managers and councilmen should 
make it a point to determine the nature 
of the public affairs policies of local indus- 
tries. They may be agreeably surprised to 
learn that new policies are in effect and 
that a new climate exists for building more 
effective avenues of communication and co- 
operation between city hall and the execu- 
tive suite. In any event, the mere act of 
making an inquiry will in many cases pro- 
vide the company with an excuse for taking 
another look at the question. And today, as 
never before, the odds are that the company 
will move off dead center and adopt a more 
positive position. 
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Sets Up Refuse Collection 
Program by Contract 


ALO Alto, California, (52,287), entered 

into a contract for refuse collection 
and disposal with several features designed 
to maintain effective service. Under the 
new 10-year contract, the city has set specifi- 
cations for work performance by the con- 
tractor. The city bills and collects payments 
under the contract, retaining a 20 per cent 
service charge and license fee. The con- 
tractor is permitted free use of the city’s 
sanitary landfill. 

The contract provides for a schedule of 
liquidated damages for verified violations 
of the contract specifications. For example, 
a failure by the contractor to tag containers 
which are not picked up because of being 
overly full is $5. If city equipment is used 
to pick up misses or to respond to complaints, 
the minimum charge is $7. Should the serv- 
ice by the contractor be interrupted by a 
labor dispute, the contract provides that 
the city has the right to take over all facilities 
and equipment of the contractor for up to 
120 days and operate the service. If the 
contractor is unable to resume service to 
the satisfaction of the city after this time, 
the contract will be void. Under this pro- 
vision, the city may use the contractor’s 
employees, providing that no more employ- 
ees are added to the payroll and the rate 
of compensation is the same as that in effect 
at the time the contractor’s service was 
interrupted. During any period in which 
the city has temporarily assumed the obliga- 
tions of the contractor, the city shall be 
entitled to the gross revenue attributable 
to operation during that period and shall 
pay only those costs and expenses applicable 
to the period. 

The contract and supplemental specifica- 
tions cover many other service provisions, 
including reports, workmen’s compensation 
and public liability insurance, faithful per- 
formance bond, financial statements, com- 
plaints, routes, equipment, personnel, and 


schedules. The minimum monthly charge 
for a single-family dwelling is $1.60, and 
this provides for pick-up of two cans once 
a week. By paying higher rates, residential 
customers can have up to six cans handled 
with two or three collections per week. The 
city must approve the service rates of the 
contractor, and rates will be reviewed bian- 
nually by the city council.—JzERome KeITH- 
LEY, City manager, Palo Alto. 


Forty-Seventh Annual ICMA Con- 
ference To Cover City Problems 


ITY problems ranging from coopera- 

tion between governments to urban 
renewal will be discussed at the 47th annual 
conference of the International City Manag- 
ers’ Association to be held in Miami Beach, 
November 26-30. Some 600 managers— 
more than 400 of them bringing their wives 
—have made advance reservations. Many 
will be staying over for the National Mu- 
nicipal League Conference which will be 
held in Miami Beach from November 30 to 
December 2. 

Many of the conference sessions will be 
devoted to federal-city programs, including 
intergovernmental relations, airport plan- 
ning, highway planning, emergency and 
disaster planning, community development 
policies, and health and welfare. Other con- 
ference sessions will deal with council-man- 
ager relations, employee relations, public re- 
lations, finance administration, management 
methods and techniques, encouraging citi- 
zen interest, philosophy of management, per- 
sonnel administration, metropolitan areas, 
and urban renewal. One general session 
will deal with the topic, “Is the Manager 
a Political Leader?” Another general session 
will be on “Appraisal of the Manager Pro- 
fession, as Others See Us.” 

The ICMA annual banquet will conclude 
the conference, and John J. Corson, chair- 
man of the Municipal Manpower Commis- 
sion, will be the speaker. Other addresses at 
general sessions will be given by Woodbury 
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Brackett, city manager, Auburn, Maine, 
and ICMA President; Stephen K. Bailey, 
dean, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Frank Bane, chairman, Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations; 
William A. Slayton, commissioner, Urban 
Renewal Administration; Ivan A. Nestin- 
gen, undersecretary, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; H. G. 
Pope, executive director, Public Adminis- 
tration Service; and the following professors 
of political science: Gladys M. Kammerer, 
University of Florida; Lee S. Greene, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; and Harvey Walker, 
Ohio State University. 


Six Cities Adopt New Wage 
Stabilization Program 


IX cities in northern San Mateo County, 
California, have adopted a wage stabili- 
zation program as part of their 1961-62 oper- 
ating budgets. The cities, ranging in popula- 
tion from 16,000 to 45,000, are Burlingame, 
Daly City, Millbrae, Pacifica, San Bruno, 
and South San Francisco. 

Each of the six cities adopted an identical 
policy statement by council resolution to 
apply to the job classes of police officer, 
fireman, sewerage treatment plant operator, 
clerk-typist, stenographer-clerk, laborer, and 
maintenance man. The resolution pointed 
out “in the interest of fairness both to em- 
ployee and taxpayer alike’ that salaries 
should be equal among citics for comparable 
positions and that the maximum monthly 
salary at the end of the 1963-64 fiscal year 
should be as follows: police officer, $560; 
fireman, $560; sewerage treatment plant 
operator, $518; clerk-typist, $380; stenog- 
rapher-clerk, $400; laborer, $465; and main- 
tenance man, $505. The resolution stated 
further that uniform duties statements and 
hours of work and other working conditions 
would be considered in conjunction with 
other cities. 

The action was taken on the basis of a sal- 
ary and fringe benefit survey conducted by 
Daly City in late 1960 and early 1961. The 
study included standardized duties state- 
ments for the benchmark positions, salaries 
paid by the respective city governments, 
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and fringe benefit provisions. The report 
pointed out that the wages were suggested 
as ceilings to be approximated but not ex- 
ceeded while fringe benefits were more flexi- 
ble and could be adapted by participating 
cities EDWARD FRANK, city manager, Daly 
City. 


Water and Sewer Policies Aid 
in City Development 


EVISED water and sewer extension 
policies have been adopted in Boulder, 
Colorado (37,718), to provide a_ better 
guide for orderly community development 
and to protect the financial position of the 
city government. Implementing ordinances 
have been adopted by the city council, and 
supplemental rules and regulations are now 
being drafted in booklet form for distribution 
to real estate developers, contractors, and 
other interested persons. 

The policies were recommended in a re- 
port submitted to the city council in April 
to clarify the financial rights and obligations 
of the city government, land subdividers, 
and individual property owners. 

In broad terms the policies are the same 
for water and sewer extensions. Subdividers 
must make installations at their expense 
for 8-inch lines, including all related ex- 
penses for rights-of-way or easements, valves, 
fire hydrants, and other equipment. If over- 
sized mains are required, the city will pay 
the additional cost. Mains must be installed 
to the farthest point of the subdivision so 
that future developments will be facilitated. 
Subdividers must also pay the cost of bring- 
ing service from the existing system through 
vacant property to the subdivision, but the 
subdivider will be reimbursed on that por- 
tion of the line as connections are made 
at a later time from other developments. 

Special assessments are used to finance 
service extensions for properties inside the 
city but in unplatted areas. Individual prop- 
erty owners have the option of paying by 
semiannual installments over a five-year pe- 
riod with interest charged at 6 per cent 
on the unpaid balance. Special assessment 
bonds are not used for this kind of financing. 

In addition a “plant investment”’ fee is 
charged for all service connections to the 
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existing water system. Paid by individuals 
building houses as well as by subdividers, 


the fee ranges from $300 for a three-quarter- ° 


inch tap to $8,400 for a 4-inch tap. 

Water and sewer extensions will not be 
made outside city limits ordinarily unless 
there is specific city council approval. The 
property owner must agree to annex his 
land to the city when it becomes eligible 
and to comply with all city ordinances con- 
trolling building, plumbing, and electrical 
work.—E. RoBEerRT TuRNER, city manager, 
Boulder. 


Issues Report on Refuse 
Disposal Practices 


HE Committee on Refuse Disposal of 

the American Public Works Association 
has prepared a manual, Municipal Refuse 
Disposal, as a companion volume to Refuse 
Collection Practice published in 1959 (see 
City Hall Bookshelf). The book gives de- 
tailed attention to the seven major disposal 
methods: sanitary landfill, central incinera- 
tion, on-site incineration, garbage grinding, 
hog feeding, composting, and salvage and 
reclamation. Much of the book is based 
on first-hand information gathered in 12 
cities in 1959. 

The 11 detailed chapters in the book 
cover every aspect of refuse disposal. The 
chapter on sanitary landfill, for example, 
covers site selection, topography, proximity 
to residences and industry, length of hauls, 
climate, drainage, costs, soil conditions, and 
use of completed landfills. The final chapter 
on refuse disposal management reviews or- 
ganization, personnel administration, work 
standards, employee training, working con- 
ditions, uniforms, safety and accident pre- 
vention programs, financial management, 
measurement of performance, cost account- 
ing and reporting, budgeting, purchasing, 
and selection and maintenance of equip- 
ment. 

The appendices include provisions of typi- 
cal refuse disposal ordinances, standards for 
the design and installation of domestic in- 
cinerators, and a selected bibliography. The 
book is illustrated with photographs, dia- 
grams, charts, and tables. 
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Treasury To Review State-Local 
Tax Immunity 


HE President has ordered officials from 
the Department of the Treasury and 
the Internal Revenue Service to meet with 
state and local government representatives 
in an effort to guarantee the tax immunity 
of income earned by insurance companies 
from state and local government bonds. 
The presidential order followed a meeting 
held with a three-man delegation represent- 
ing the state, county, and municipal govern- 
ments. These officials had asked that the 
“exclusion clauses” of the Life Insurance 
Company Act of 1959 be implemented by 
Internal Revenue Service regulations. Fail- 
ure of the IRS to issue such regulations, 
they stated, placed a cloud of doubt over the 
tax-exempt nature of local revenue bonds. 
While the order did not specify a time 
limit, it did state that the Treasury Depart- 
ment-Internal Revenue Service study be 
done as soon as possible so that the President 
might then “‘ask for appropriate action.” 

The three-member delegation presented 
a statement to the President which set forth 
the position of state and local governments 
and reviewed the background of the con- 
troversy. The statement was jointly issued 
by eight state and local groups: Governor’s 
Conference, United States Conference of 
Mayors, National Association of County Of- 
ficials, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, American Municipal Association, Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
and National Association of State Auditors, 
Comptrollers, and Treasurers. 

The Life Insurance Company Act of 1959 
requires companies under certain conditions 
to charge part of their operating expenses 
to tax-exempt income. In the failure of 
federal agencies to issue clarifying regula- 
tions, however, some large insurance com- 
panies intend to go to court to get a clear-cut 
ruling. State and local officials are confident 
that the courts will rule as to Congressional 
intent for continued tax immunity. They 
are concerned, however, that the litigation 
will adversely affect the bond market and 
bring higher interest charges. 
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Books Issued on Traffic Law 
and Court Administration 


WO manuals in the field of traffic law 

have been published as guide books 
and references for police officials, municipal 
judges, private attorneys, prosecuting attor- 
neys, and others concerned with the develop- 
ment, interpretation, enforcement, and ad- 
ministration of traffic laws (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). 

‘ehicle Traffic Law is the first comprehen- 
sive review of existing traffic laws and regula- 
tions with references, precedents, and case 
citations interpreting provisions of the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code. The first five chapters 
cover the background, development, pur- 
pose of, and necessity for traffic laws. The 
remaining 15 chapters cover legal and con- 
stitutional aspects of traffic engineering, leg- 
islative enactments, enforcement, licensing 
and revocation of licenses, jurisdiction, pros- 
ecution, penalties, and punishment for traffic 
offenses. Throughout the book an effort 
has been made to present vehicle regulation 
both through legislative enactments and ju- 
dicial interpretations paralleling the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code. 

The author of Vehicle Traffic Law is Ed- 
ward C. Fisher, associate counsel of the 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 
and formerly judge of the municipal court 
of Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Major phases of a model traffic court 
program are covered in Traffic Court Pro- 
cedure and Administration. The subjects dealt 
with include the work of the traffic judge, 
handling traffic complaints, processing cases 
before they reach the court, courtroom pro- 
cedures, processing cases after court disposi- 
tion, administration of the court, records 
and reports, and judicial responsibility. Par- 
ticular attention is given to step-by-step 
descriptions of the handling of traffic cases 
from the time the traffic ticket is issued until 
the final disposition of the case. This includes 
such questions as mail processing, arraign- 
ment, defendants and witnesses, dispositions 
and judgments, service of warrants, fines 
and forfeitures, and representation by at- 
torney. 

The appendices include recommendations 
by national organizations for improving the 
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administration of justice in traffic courts, 
model rules for procedure in traffic cases, 
and reproduction of uniform traffic tickets. 
Traffic Court Procedure and Administration was 
written by James P. Economos, director, 
Traffic Court Program, American Bar As- 
sociation. 


Develops Program for Control 
of Personal Property 


OSITIVE identification and account- 

ing for machinery, equipment, furniture, 
and other personal property is provided for 
by the inventory control system recently 
installed in Waco, Texas. Policies, methods, 
and procedures are covered in the Manual 
of Personal Property Inventory Control which 
has been distributed to all departments. 

Primary responsibility is placed in de- 
partment heads for inventory control, in- 
cluding an annual physical inventory, prep- 
aration of individual property records, and 
assigning personal property to city employ- 
ees. Standards have been developed to help 
department heads decide whether personal 
property items are to be capitalized. Normal 
life expectancy rather than unit cost is em- 
phasized. 

The chief accountant in the department 
of finance has been designated as prop- 
erty manager to maintain summary control 
records, individual subsidiary records, and 
property identification records. He also is 
responsible for periodic physical inventories 
in various departments. Individual property 
records are prepared by each department 
on preprinted cards showing voucher refer- 
ence, date, description, cost, department 
number, and item number. Individual cards 
are filed by department, and property sum- 
mary cards are maintained for each classi- 
fication and subclassification of items. An 
identification number is assigned to each 
item, and when feasible an identification 
tag is attached by means of a prestamped 
and numbered aluminum plate. 

The Manual of Personal Property Inventory 
Control also covers cost and depreciation, 
group inventories, property sales, and trans- 
fers or retirement of property.—TERRELL 
BLODGETT, city manager, Waco. 
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Zoning Changes for Group 
Care and Foster Homes 


ODERN concepts of group housing, 
including mental health rehabilita- 
tion in group care homes, are reflected in 
a major amendment to the zoning ordinance 
adopted by the Tacoma, Washington, city 
council. The regulations cover boarding and 
lodging houses, foster homes for adults and 
children, group care homes, boarding homes 
for the aged, nursing homes, college board- 
ing houses, and group quarters owned and 
operated by colleges. The ordinance was 
adopted after cooperative investigation and 
study by state and local health and welfare 
agencies, community voluntary associations, 
city departments, and the University of Pu- 
get Sound. 

The most important change is the pro- 
vision for group care homes to provide re- 
habilitation in a normal residential environ- 
ment for “terminal leave” patients from 
mental hospitals. This reflects the trend in 
mental health to place patients outside the 
hospital to speed their rehabilitation and 
return to normal life. The ordinance defines 
the group care home as “any home, place 
or institution for the care for compensation 
of three or more persons who are physically 
or mentally handicapped or who receive 
outpatient supervision from a mental insti- 
tution during a period of social adjustment.” 

Group care homes, nursing homes, and 
boarding homes for the aged are permitted 
in any residential district after a special 
property use permit has been issued by the 
planning commission at a public hearing. 
Neighboring property owners are notified 
of all such hearings. Foster homes for adults 
are limited to two persons and are permitted 
outright in all except the most restrictive 
residential district. Boarding and lodging 
houses for not more than four university 
students are permitted in duplex districts. 
A new provision has been added to the 
ordinance for group living quarters where 
owned and operated by a university. They 
must receive a special use permit issued by 
the planning commission at a public hearing. 
—Davip D. Row anps, city manager, Ta- 
coma. ' 
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Bid Rigging Is Major Topic 
for City Attorneys 


HE necessity for strengthening anti-trust 

laws and restoring true price competi- 
tion was stressed by Senator Estes Kefauver 
in addressing more than 500 delegates to 
the recent annual conference of the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers held 
in New York. Senator Kefauver’s address 
was presented Monday morning, September 
25, and was followed by a panel discussion 
which continued for the balance of the morn- 
ing and most of the afternoon. 

Speaking on the subject of “Senate In- 
vestigation of Bid-Rigging Conspiracies and 
Its Effect on Cities,” the senator reviewed 
the case involving 29 electrical equipment 
manufacturers and 45 of their executives. 
He stated that the courts and the public, 
as well as the business community, are be- 
ginning to look upon violations of the anti- 
trust laws as “‘something more serious than, 
say, traffic violations.” Senator Kefauver 
then reviewed federal legislation that has 
been proposed to strengthen anti-trust laws 
against collusion by stricter penalties, includ- 
ing mandatory jail sentences for second of- 
fenders; by placing legal liability upon high 
corporation officials who know, or in effect, 
should have known about illegal conspiracies 
involving their companies; and requiring 
that all purchasing agents keep a list of 
identical bids or bidders. 


Defense Department, AMA Confer 
on Civil Defense 


HE Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Civil Defense and representatives of the 
American Municipal Association met on 
September 26 to discuss the respective roles 
of the federal government and municipalities 
in the new federal civil defense program. 
Although no formal decisions were made, 
AMA has been asked to serve as a liaison 
agency with United States cities in the de- 
velopment of certain phases of civil defense, 
especially construction of fallout shelters. 
The Assistant Secretary of Defense 
pointed out that no federal funds are avail- 
able or contemplated for the neighborhood 
and family fallout shelters but that consider- 
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ation is being given to federal support for 
protective shelters in schools, public build- 
ings, and other facilities. Further plans may 
include the development of dual-use shelter 
space to increase civil defense protection 
as well as provide other facilities. The De- 
fense Department is now preparing a 48- 
page booklet for national distribution to 
provide basic information on survival tech- 
niques. 

The AMA representatives discussed the 
National Municipal Policy on civil defense 
which was adopted at the American Mu- 
nicipal Congress in Seattle on August 30. 
Highlights of this policy statement include: 
a federal government program of shelter 
protection in cooperation with state and 
local governments; a public education pro- 
gram to mobilize the skills and capacities 
of individual citizens for civil defense; con- 
tinuation of federal financial aid for training 
and equipment; continuation of the con- 
tinuity of government programs to provide 
lines of succession and to maintain necessary 
records for the continued operation of gov- 
ernment; and resources and manpower man- 
agement policies to maintain essential gov- 
ernment services. The statement also points 
out that the state government should take 
a larger role in leadership and financial 
aid, especially for regions and metropolitan 
areas. 


Personnel Meeting Covers 
Management, Ethics 


™ AXIMUM development and use of 
each government employee’s poten- 

tial is the new highway in personnel man- 
agement, according to James M. Mitchell, 
director, Conference Program on Public Af- 
fairs, the Brookings Institution, in his key- 
note address at the recent annual conference 
of the Public Personnel Association. The 
conference was held in Denver, October 
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1-5, and was attended by about 1,200 per- 
sonnel officers and other interested persons 
from all levels of government in the United 
States and from several foreign countries. 

In Mitchell’s address the point was made 
that “Goal setting is essential—both to the 
organization and to the individual.” This 
means the development of people, improve- 
ment in executive and supervisory training, 
more attention to the productivity of in- 
dividual employees, flexible retirement poli- 
cies, and some attention to an adequate 
off-the-job environment and the use of lei- 
sure time. 

The interpretation of ethical standards 
for government employees must be brought 
out in the open for discussion with candor, 
according to John Macy, chairman of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
who addressed the group at another session. 
He pointed out that a code of ethics is inef- 
fectual without management backing and 
employee understanding and acceptance. In 
another conference session on public pay 
policies, O. Glenn Stahl, director, Programs 
and Standards Bureau, United States Civil 
Service Commission, stressed the importance 
of comparability as the basis for govern- 
mental salaries. He stated that comparabili- 
ty between public and private employment 
as the principal criterion should be adopted 
as policy by all governments. He also stressed 
the desirability of establishing pay rates as 
a function of the governmental executive. 
Other conference sessions dealt with examin- 
ations, data processing, position classifica- 
tion, employee grievances, fair employment 
practices, and many other subjects in public 
personnel administration. 

Charles A. Meyer, assistant secretary and 
chief examiner, Detroit City Civil Service 
Commission, was re-elected president of PPA 
for the forthcoming year. 
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New Police Radio System 

HICAGO is installing an 11-channel police 

radio system with “‘crossbanding”’ to pro- 
vide 22 frequencies. Cross banding combines 
very high frequency and ultra high frequency. 
Mobile units in the network will transmit on 
VHF and receive on UHF while base stations 
will transmit and receive on the opposite fre- 
quencies. The city has been divided into eight 
zone channels and three city-wide channels. The 
boundaries of the eight radio zones coincide 
with telephone exchange areas. Each zone will 
have its own radio channel and three control 
consoles at police communications headquarters. 
Telephone calls from citizens are routed auto- 
matically to dispatchers assigned to the zones 
where callers are located. Dispatchers immediate- 
ly can send radio cars to the scene. One of the 
city-wide channels is used for interzone assign- 
ments and reassignments. The other two city- 
wide channels are reserved for use by special 
divisions in the police department. At communi- 
cations headquarters, six consoles will be used 
for city-wide dispatching, four will handle over- 
flows, and two will be used for supervisory and 
special use. The control consoles for each zone 
include large maps of the areas they cover and 
special lighting equipment for locating each po- 
lice car. When a car is assigned to a complaint, 
a punched card is filled out and dropped into 
a slot corresponding to the assigned car. This 
turns off the light for the car on ail three zone 
boards to let dispatchers know that the car is 
unavailable for another call. 


Policies for Civic Center Growth 

Pomona, California (70,000), has adopted a 
19-point policy statement for the future develop- 
ment of its civic center. The city currently is 
developing a 25-acre governmental and cultural 
center. A branch county courthouse has been 
completed, and several other buildings are now 
being designed. Over the next 20 years other 
buildings will be added by the city, county, 
state, and federal governments. Highlights of the 
policy statement are: the civic center shall be 
the focus for all civic and community activities; 
the design of individual buildings and the center 


as a whole shall convey the permanence and 
continuity of governmental and cultural institu- 
tions; the fine arts shall be an integral part of 
the architecture and landscaping of the civic 
center; the design shall provide sufficient flexi- 
bility to allow for future growth; the center 
shall be planned to blend in with surrounding 
areas; the civic center should include compatible 
commercial enterprises, such as restaurants, book 
stores, music shops, and public utility offices; 
and the center should include appropriate out- 
door areas, such as speakers forums, concert 
pavilions, exhibition areas, playgrounds, public 
meeting areas, and outdoor theatres. 


Modernizing the City Hall 

Three Michigan cities of less than 10,000 
population recently remodeled and modernized 
their city halls. Additional space was provided 
in the Center Line city hall by removing the 
fire hose drying tower to provide space for two 
offices, converting the two-place fire apparatus 
room into city offices, and changing a public 
works garage into police and fire headquarters, 
including space for four pieces of fire apparatus. 
The cost was $125,000 with an additional $11,000 
spent for furniture. In Fraser, city employees 
converted garage space at the city hall into 
1,280 square feet of office space. City employees 
did all work except electrical wiring; they in- 
stalled acoustical ceilings, tile floors, and wood 
paneled walls and handled carpentry, masonry, 
painting, and plumbing. Total cost was $4,978. 
The Bronson city hall, formerly a bank building, 
was renovated by removal of bank-cage partitions 
and a large vault. The modernization included 
provision of a lobby area, a counter to surround 
the city clerk’s office, and a large conference 
room. Work was done by city employees during 
slack periods. 


Grants for Regional Studies 
A research grant of $18,000 has been made 
to the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania for the design of a regional data- 
gathering service to serve the tristate metropoli- 
tan area centering on Philadelphia and Wilming- 
ton. The University will contribute $12,000 of 
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its own funds for the study. The proposed service 
would gather economic and social data needed 
by local governments, banks, utilities, and busi- 
ness establishments throughout the region. The 
survey will cover present data-gathering activity 
in the region, costs and feasibility for alternative 
forms of service, methods for gathering and proc- 
essing data, and recommendations on organiza- 
tion for financing. One of the principal objectives 
will be to eliminate costly duplication involved 
when many large business firms and public agen- 
cies are gathering data independently. The grant 
was made by Penjerdel, a regional research and 
information group supported initially by the 
Ford Foundation. Penjerdel has announced other 
grants totaling $7,000 to citizen groups in four 
counties in the Philadelphia area for public in- 
formation programs on watershed development, 
transportation planning, and acquisition of park 
lands and other open space. Penjerdel also has 
recently made research grants totaling $65,000 
to colleges and universities in the area for studies 
of problems arising from population growth and 
rapid expansion of built-up areas. 


**Long-Term”’ Debt Retired 

Coral Gables, Florida (34,793), on August 
1 paid off the last of its tax participation certifi- 
cates issued in 1937 as part of a program to 
refund and liquidate the debt that carried over 
from the boom of the 1920’s. The tax participa- 
tion certificates were issued in the amount of 
$6,587,405. The city in 1930 defaulted on bonds 
totaling $8,750,000. By 1937, with judgments 
and interest on defaulted interest, this amount 
had grown to over $11,000,000. A settlement 
was made to refund about one-half of the total 
obligation in bonds which were refunded again 
in 1944. The remainder of the total debt was 
liquidated by non-interest bearing tax participa- 
tion certificates. The certificates are not direct 
obligations of the city government and were 
to expire in 1977 regardless of any unpaid bal- 
ance. The total debt was met from a levy of 8 
mills. Annual bond requirements have been paid 
first, and the balance of each year’s millage 
collection has been distributed against the tax 
participation certificates. A combination of rapid 
population growth, increases in assessed valua- 
tion, and conservative financial management has 
enabled the city to pay off the certificates 16 
years prior to the expiration date. 
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Housing and Renewal Agencies 

Public housing and renewal agencies—local, 
state, federal, and international—now total 2,453, 
according to the Housing and Urban Renewal Di- 
rectory recently issued by the National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials. This 
is an increase of 586 agencies, or 36 per cent, 
since the last directory was issued in 1958. The 
directory includes 1,375 public housing agencies 
with responsibility for the management of almost 
788,000 dwelling units; 550 redevelopment agen- 
cies now clearing some 25,000 acres of blighted 
land for rebuilding by private investors, public 
agencies, and educational institutions; 350 agen- 
cies in housing code enforcement to preserve 
existing housing; and 120 unofficial agencies and 
citizen groups. 


Bank Services for City 


A local bank in San Diego is serving as cus- 
todian for $24 million in negotiable bonds owned 
by the city government. According to the service 
contract, the bank will guarantee safe keeping 
of the bonds which are held by the city retirement 
fund; clip all coupons; collect and receive all 
interest, dividends, and proceeds from sales and 
maturities; and submit periodic reports to the 
city on all transactions. The bank was low bidder 
for the service at $7,500 per year. The action 
was taken by the city because of inadequate 
protection for securities in safety deposit boxes 
and the high cost of insurance coverage. 


Phonograph Record Report 

Ypsilanti, Michigan, recently issued its annual 
report in the form of a phonograph record.En- 
titled ““The Sound of your City,” the viny] plastic 
record plays for six and one-half minutes. The 
record starts with the rapping of the mayor’s 
gavel and the calling of the roll at a city council 
meeting. This is followed by introductory remarks 
on the city’s history, population, land area, and 
economic base. Sirens, fire bells, and vehicle 
noises provide the background for the report 
on public safety services with information on 
budget, manpower, equipment, and per capita 
costs. The narration moves quickly from one 
major department to another highlighting past 
achievements and reviewing major costs. Sound 
effects are used extensively for some of the major 
services: construction noises for public works, 
crowd noises for parks and recreation, and run- 
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ning water for the water department. The staff 
of the local radio station volunteered help on 
making a tape recording, and a public relations 
firm wrote the narrative, secured the background 
sound effects, and prepared the final record. 
The entire project cost the city about $900, 
but a substantial portion of the work was donated 
by private persons. The record was distributed 
in a paper jacket that had information on school, 
city, and county taxes; charts showing revenues 
and expenditures; names of the mayor and city 
councilmen; and other information on the city. 
Boy Scouts delivered the records personally to 
all of the 5,000 homes in the city. 


Civil Defense Preparedness 


About 25,000 persons inspected the above- 
ground bomb and fallout shelter which was on 
display recently at the county fair in Saginaw, 
Michigan. The shelter is being retained for per- 
manent display. It is designed for five people 
and will give protection from the blast effects 
of a hydrogen bomb which drops as near as 
five miles from the shelter. The structure is 15 
feet by 12 feet, with two walls of brick masonry 
one foot apart filled with compact sand. The 
roof is 20-inch-thick concrete. The project was 
sponsored by federal, county, and city civil de- 
fense units and the junior chamber of commerce. 
Local building supply companies donated ma- 
terials and equipment, and four local unions 
furnished labor. The city government’s civil de- 
fense and disaster plan has been submitted to the 
Michigan Office of Civil Defense for approval. 
It is designed to coordinate city government 
workers and facilities with the help that may 
be provided by state and federal civil defense 
units. 

Finance Improvements 


Several changes have been made in finance 
and record-keeping operations since organization 
of the department of finance and administration 
in Lake Forest, Illinois, in 1959. The department 
is responsible for accounting, financial reporting, 
personnel, vital statistics, and general adminis- 
trative activities. General accounting and water 
billing have been converted to integrated da- 
ta processing by intercoupling a bookkeeping 
machine with a card punching machine. The 
punched cards obtained as a by-product of regu- 
lar bookkeeping operations are forwarded to a 
tabulating service center for the preparation of 
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the general ledger, balance sheets, and revenue 
and expenditure statements. Special assessments 
are currently being programmed for the inte- 
grated system. The department also has taken 
over accounting for all quasi-independent boards 
and commissions in the city government and 
for the local school district. Other changes include 
integration of budgetary and general accounting, 
a new record system for the cemetery commission, 
revision of cash receipt and deposit procedures, 
and a complete inventory of personal property. 


Overrules Career Classes 

“Career classes” to provide incentive pay 
above the regular maximum for outstanding 
county employees have been ruled illegal by 
the county counsel in Sacramento County, Cali- 
fornia. The counsel’s opinion said that the career 
classes are in violation of the county charter 
primarily because the promotions for higher pay 
are not competitive. Sixteen employees had been 
receiving career pay: nine senior deputy proba- 
tion officers, two senior public health nurses, 
one senior agricultural inspector, and four senior 
sanitarians. County Executive M. D. Tarshes 
stated that he hopes some legislative way still 
can be found to provide career incentive pay. 


Recent Budget News 

The 10-year capital improvement program 
recently issued by Fairfax County, Virginia, es- 
tablishes four criteria for evaluating and financing 
capital improvements: (1) insuring adequate in- 
vestment in capital improvements each year; 
(2) maintaining an appropriate balance between 
capital and operating budgets; (3) providing a 
20 per cent down payment from current revenue 
on all capital projects; and (4) providing for rapid 
amortization of debt....The 1961-62 budget 
for Abilene, Texas, for the first time provides 
work program data for each program, service, 
and activity. The information for each activity 
is shown on facing pages. The left-hand page 
shows personal services, contractual services, 
commodities, and capital outlay, and the person- 
nel schedule with present and proposed salaries. 
The right-hand page shows unit costs where 
possible for various activities, the work program 
on the basis of work units, and a program descrip- 
tion with justifications. ...The 1961-62 budget 
for McAlester, Oklahoma, shows a breakdown 
for each department and activity to show func- 
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tions, program measurements for the preceding 
fiscal year based where possible on work units, 
and program comments and changes for the 
forthcoming fiscal year. 


Briefing for School Teachers 

Lodi, California, recently held a briefing for 
the 11 government teachers in the local school 
district to give them better understanding of 
and familiarity with the work of the city govern- 
ment. City Manager Henry A. Glaves, Jr. and 
city department heads briefly outlined the func- 
tions and services of their organizations. A bro- 
chure was given to each teacher that included 
the remarks made by the city manager and de- 
partment heads, organization charts, budget and 
financial data, and a bibliography of reference 
material in the city library for student projects. 
The action was taken on the basis of a League 
of California Cities report that urged closer co- 
operation between teachers and local govern- 
ment officials so that the schools can do a better 
job of explaining local government to future 
citizens. 

Color Keyed Fire Plugs 

The 245 fire hydrants in Independence, Kan- 
sas (11,222), have had their tops painted in 
four different colors as an identification aid for 
city firemen. The bases have been painted silver 
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with the colored tops to indicate water pressure 
capacity in each hydrant. A black top means 
less than 250 gallons per minute; red, 250 to 
400 gallons; yellow, 400 to 750 gallons; and 
green, more than 750 gallons. It is expected 
that instant recognition of fire hydrant capacity 
will expedite work at the scene of fires. 


Juvenile Delinquency Control 

The Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Control Act of 1961, recently approved by the 
President, authorizes grants for demonstration 
projects, training programs, and technical as- 
sistance. Demonstration and evaluation grants 
can be made to cities, states, and other public 
or nonprofit agencies for projects that are likely 
to contribute substantially to the prevention or 
control of juvenile delinquency and youth of- 
fenses. Grants are authorized also for developing 
special training programs for social workers, pro- 
bation officers, and institutional workers. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is authorized to undertake research projects, pub- 
lish informational materials, and provide other 
technical assistance to state and local govern- 
ments and to private, nonprofit agencies. The 
entire program will be administered by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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The Conflict between Maturity 
And Organization 


EQUIREMENTS of formal organizations 
conflict basically with the needs of mature 
persons. Mature adults are expected to be active 
rather than passive, to be relatively independent, 
to have deepening interests, and to have an 
awareness of and control over themselves. In 
an organization, however, individuals have little 
control over their workaday world; they are 
expected to have short-time perspective, to be 
passive, dependent and subordinate, to perfect 
and value skin-surface, shallow abilities, and 
to produce under conditions leading to psy- 
chological failure. 

The more mature an employee is the more 
conflict will arise between his needs and those 
of the organization. The difficulties will increase 
as the company becomes more highly organized, 
as the employee is lower in the chain of command, 
and as his job becomes more and more mecha- 
nized. The results of this lack of congruency are 
frustration, failure, short-time perspective, and 
conflict. 

He may react to frustration in several ways. 
He may, of course, leave the organization— 
although he is likely to find the situation the same 
in another job. Or he may climb the organiza- 
tional ladder within the company. 

Other dissatisfied employees may develop de- 
fense reactions, such as day-dreaming or aggres- 
sion, become apathetic and disinterested in the 
organization, and reduce their desire to meet 
high work goals. Eventually whole new group 
norms may be built which encourage this kind 
of behavior. 

The basic problem in this situation is to de- 
crease the degree of dependency, subordination, 
and submissiveness through such things as job 
enlargement and employee-centered leadership. 
Unfortunately, these things call for the strong 
organizational structure which created the prob- 
lem in the first place—From an address by 
Chris Argyris presented at the Third Annual 
Public Relations Institute at Cornell University. 
The Institute was co-sponsored by Cornell and 
the Public Relations Society of America. 


Code of Conduct Proposed 
for Business Executives 


LL recognized professions have three basic 
characteristics: 

1. An acceptable standard of excellence with- 
in a recognized body of knowledge. 

2. A code of conduct each member professes 
he will follow. 

3. Recognition that each member of the pro- 
fession will place the interests of society before 
his personal interests. 

As far as the first is concerned, business man- 
agement is and has been developing rapidly. It 
is in the other two areas that the profession has 
not advanced. There is as yet no simple, affirma- 
tive code of conduct which has been generated 
by and within the profession and which the 
public knows business managers affirm and pro- 
fess. Nor has there been an affirmative statement 
of the business manager’s recognition that as an 
individual his obligation to society overrides any 
other obligation he may have. 

Can we devise such a code—one which will 
be simple, easy to understand, and convincing? 
I suggest the following: 

1. The professional business manager affirms 
that he will place the interest of the business for 
which he works before his own private interests. 

2. The professional business manager affirms 
that he will place his duty to society above his 
duty to his company and above his private 
interests. 

3. The professional business manager affirms 
that he has a duty to reveal the facts in any 
situation where (a) his private interests are in- 
volved with those of his company, or (b) where 
the interests of his company are involved with 
those of the society in which it operates. 

4. The professional business manager affirms 
that when business managers follow this code 
of conduct, the profit motive is the best incentive 
for the development of a sound, expanding, and 
dynamic economy.—‘“‘Code of Conduct for Ex- 
ecutives.”” By Robert W. Austin. Harvard Business 
Review, published by the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Sep- 
tember—October, 1961. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 








Tue Crrizen’s Guiwe To PLaANnninc. By Herbert 
H. Smith. Chandler-Davis Publishing Co., 
Box 36, West Clinton, New Jersey. 1961. 
106pp. $2. 


THe ConstTITUTIONALITY OF Housinc Cones. Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1961. 72pp. $2.50. (Review of United 
States Supreme Court and state supreme court 
decisions with suggestions to safeguard the 
housing code in event of litigation.) 


EruicaL Conpuct—A Mopet Cope ror Loca 
GOVERNMENT. Civic Research Institute, 724 
Railway Exchange Building, Kansas City 6, 
Missouri. 1961. 40pp. $1. (Illustrated with 
many examples of actual cases involving un- 
ethical conduct.) 


GOVERNMENTAL FINANCES IN 1960. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 37pp. 
50 cents. 


A Guiwe To PLANNiNG LITERATURE. Department 
of City and Regional Planning, College of 
Architecture, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. Second edition, 1961. 35pp. $1. (Guide 
to organizations and periodicals in the plan- 
ning field.) 


HANDBOOK OF FEDERAL Aip TO COMMUNITIES. 
Area Redevelopment Administration. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1961. 69pp. 45 cents. 


Tue Impact or HiGHWAy IMPROVEMENTS ON 
Ursan Areas. By David R. Levin. Bureau of 
Public Roads, Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 
58pp. 


Tue INVESTMENT OF IDLE PusLic Funps. The 
League of Kansas Municipalities, 112 West 
7 Street, Topeka. 1961. 19pp. $1. 


Marinas, RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DéesiGn, Con- 
STRUCTION, AND MAINTENANCE. By Charles A. 
Chaney. National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17. 1961. 247pp. $7.50. 


Monicipa Rerusz Disposat. Committee on Ref- 
use Disposal, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1961. 506pp. $8. 
(See p. 254.) 


PHILADELPHIA’s CAPITAL PROGRAMMING PRoO- 
CEDURES. Pennsylvania Economy League and 
Bureau of Municipal Research, Liberty Trust 
Building, Philadelphia 7. 1961. Variously 
paged. $2. (Detailed study. Appendix shows 
capital programming practices in large cities 
and counties.) 


PRIVATE FINANCING CONSIDERATIONS IN URBAN 
RENEWAL. National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 815 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1961. 67pp. 
$2.50. (Particular attention given to roles of 
businessmen, lending institutions, and rede- 
velopers.) 


State Laws on Arr Potiution; A Dicest. By 
Samuel M. Rogers and Sidney Edelman. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1960. 126pp. 75 cents. 


SUMMARY OF GOVERNMENTAL FINANCEs IN 1960. 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 
1961. 21pp. 25 cents. 


Trarric Court PRocEDURE AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By James P. Economos, American Bar 
Association, American Bar Center, Chicago 
37. 1961. 176pp. $5. (See p. 255.) 


VenicLe Trarric Law. By Edward C. Fischer. 
The Traffic Institute, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1804 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
1961. 503pp. $10. (See p. 255.) 


WaTER TANK MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR PRAC- 
TICES AND PROCEDURES FOR NoRTH CAROLINA 
Cities AND Towns. By Jim Burgess. North 
Carolina League of Municipalities, Tenth 
Floor, Raleigh Building, Raleigh. 1961. 27pp. 
$2. (Includes specifications, bid and proposal 
forms, and sample contracts.) 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 


Management Consultant:—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. Portland, Ore. 








JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys * Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems ¢ Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 
An experienced senior staff for your use 


309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





BARTON-ASCHMAN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 

* General Consultation: Planning, Renewal, Traffic 
and Transportation Programs 

¢ Municipal and County Highway Planning 

« Parking Plans and Programs 

« Project Planning and Design: Business, Industrial, 
Housing and Campus Districts 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—T elepbone—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies + Financial and Economic Analyses + 
Planning * Feasibility Reports + Design + Valuations 
* Organization and Management Studies 


818 Seventeenth Street . Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Public Administration Consultants 


An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Parking Programs Feasibility Studies 


RAMP ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 


¢ Engineering and Design Services * 





CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 








PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 


Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Bronze Weather Cap 


Keeps water away from 
































A —~ operating nut; prevents 


MUELLER. (fi, moe 
' a 


Oil Reservoir—Auvto- 
RAW Wi matically lubricates stem 
IMPROVED 

FiReE 


HYDRANTS 


threads, bearing surfaces. 


“OO” Ring Seals — 
Threads and bearing sur 
faces are sealed from wa 
ter by permanent, water 
tight, adjustment-free 
seals 


Safety Stem Coupling 

Breaks apart without 
bending the stem Re 
paired in minutes without 
digging and with no loss 


of water 


_Safety Flange —Sepo- 
rates cleanly on impact 
Prevents Gamage to bar- 
rel. Restored without shut 


ting off water 


Compression-type 
Main Valve—Closed by 
water pressure. Of spe 


WEATHERPROOF 
TAMPERPROOF 
MAINTENANCE-FREE! 


4 cial wear and damage 
resistant material. Permits 
repairs without shutting 
off water 

Once set, vou can for- 

get about a Mueller 

Improved Hydrant — 

the Mueller Hydrant is 


always ready for action. 


“Bronze Seat Ring— 
Straight threads, with 
copper-asbestos gasket, 


permits easy removal 


Double Drain Valves— 
Empty barrel completely 
Flushed with use 


MUELLER Co. 
DECATUR, ILL. 


— a Factories at: Decatur, Chattanooga, Los Angeles 
In Conada: Mueller, Limited, Sarnia, Ontario 


Write for information 
and specifications. 











PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND.CLASS 





1313 E. 60th St. POSTAGE-PAID MATTER AT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
. - 


Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Consulting Service by Mail for All Cities and Counties 


® Monthly reports on current problems—recent reports on building code 
revision, city hall construction, sewer financing, urban transit, and 
police manuals 


® Prompt, personal replies to inquiries 
© Copies of latest Municipal Year Book 


® Subscriptions to Public Management 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 


Write today for further information 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 





























